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ness, it was then too late to find and consult the remains of his own past correspondence from which he might refresh his memory about matters that had happened so long ago as forty years previously. For transcripts of very many of the letters once written by him had not been kept; besides those that Wallis found in England and published with his consent in the third volume of his works, Leibniz himself had not very many.
Nevertheless, he did not lack for friends to look after his fair name; and indeed a certain mathematician, one of the first rank of our time55 well skilled in this branch of learning and perfectly unbiased, whose good-will the opposite party had tried in vain to obtain, plainly stated, giving reasons of his own finding, and let it be known, not altogether with strict justice, that he considered that not only had that rival not invented the calculus, but that in addition he did not understand it to any great extent.56 Another friend of the inventor57 published these and other things as well in a short pamphlet, in order to check their base contentions. However it was of greater service.to make known the manner and reasoning by which the discoverer arrived at this new kind of calculus; for this indeed has been unknown up till now, even to those perchance, who would like to share in this discovery. Indeed he himself had decided to explain it, and to give an account of the course of his researches in analysis partly from memory and partly from extant writings and remains of old manuscripts, and in this manner to illustrate in due form in a little book the history of this higher learning and the method of its discovery. But since at the time this was found to be impossible owing to the necessities of other business, he allowed this short statement of part of what there was to tell upon the matter to be published in the meantime by a friend who knew all about it,58 so that in some measure public curiosity should be satisfied.
65 It is established that this was Johann (John) Bernoulli; see Cantor, III, p. 313f; Gerhardt gives a reference to Bossut's Geschichte, Part II, p. 219.
58 This seems to be an intentional misquotation from Bernoulli's letter, which stated that Newton did not understand the meaning of higher differentiations. At least, that is what Cantor says was given in the pamphlet.
BT It is established that the pamphlet referred to was also an anonymous contribution by Leibniz himself! Is it strange that hard things are both thought and said of such a man?
B* Again this is Leibniz himself! Had he then no friends at all to speak for him and dare subscribe their signatures to the opinion? Unfortunately Tschirnhaus was dead at the time of the publication of the Commercium